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“ The mean pleasure, the end virtue.” 
PROPOSALS | ercised, to put our veto on any production where wit shall be 
iain sullied by indelicacy or profanity, or argument disgraced by 


PUBLISHING A LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS PAPER, 
TO BE ENTITLED THE 


- Philadelphia Magazine, 


WEEKLY REPOSITORY 
-OF POLITE LITERATURE. 


Numerous as are the periodical papers which afford food 
for curiosity to the inhabitants of this cjty,ghere yet en 
ample room fora publication, which shall have for its obj 
the dissemination of moral truths and the cultivation of a 
correct taste in literature: which, freed from the ebullition of 
party politics, and the disgraceful jargon of personal alterca- 
tion, will possess the power to please, from its endeavour to 
instruct. The subscribers, therefore, respectfully present to 
the public the -Prospectus of a periodical publication entitled 
the PHILADELPHIA MaAGaAzineE, or REPOSITORY OF POLITE 
LITERATURE. : 

From the contemplated size of the Magazine, it would be 
impracticable to attempt*to furnish its sefane entirely with 
original matter; and indeed the nature of a miscellaneous 
publication seems to require occasional extracts from other 
works of a similar-nature. 

The first pages of the Magazine will in general be devo- 
ted to some well selected portion of geography or general 
history. Biographical sketches, particulariy those of emi- 
nent females, of our own and other countries, shall find a 
conspicuous place in its columns. 

We shall occasionally: present our readers with well writ- 
tcn tales, novels, or romances, in interesting letters, or 
agreeably divided into chapters. 

A very large portion of the Magazine will be devoted to 
original familiar essays in prose and verse—one page -at 
least to poetry; and as several literary persons of both sexes, 
of undoubted talents, (to say the le4st,) have kindly volun- 
teered their assistance, we may venture to promise a much 
greater quantity of original matter than is usual in publica- 
tions of this kind. . 

The columns of the Magazine will ever be open to can- 
did criticisms on proper subjects, and we shall be proud to 
cherish the first dawn of wit and genius by giving inser- 
tion to well directed satire and dispassionate arguments, but, 

we shall deem it a duty which will be most rigorously ex- 





ject, | 


illiberality and abuse. 
A summary of weekly news will be given in each number. 


CONDITIONS. 


The Philadelphia Magazine will be published every Saturday 
and delivered to subscribers at their residence. 

Each number will contain eight large quarto pages, on fine 
white paper, printed with handsome type. : 


ble half-yearly in advance. 
No subscription will be received for less than six months. 


Foseph R. Chandler. 
George Goodman. : 
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ADDRESS. ‘ 


WE this day present to the public, the first number of 
the Philadelphia Magfzine, and avail ourselves ef this 
medium of address, to offer a few remarks on the manner in 
which we propose to conduct this publication, We are not 


public journal; nor of the difficulty which must necessarily 
attend an impartial course of conduct, in this laborious cha- 
racter. We. know, indeec, that no common share of ability 
would be necessary to him who would please the gay and 
thoughtless, and not justly offend the serious and sedate: who 
would attempt to instruct the old without presumption, and 
amuse the young, without frivolity. 3 

As this is too often expected from a literary work, and 
that we may not be mistaken, we deem it a duty to ourselves, 
to present some general outlines.of the features of the Pubti- 
cation, and of the course which we prescribe to ourselves in 
our editorial character. 

It shall be our earnest endeavour to give this work a cha- 
racter of respectability and worth, by our exertions to instil 
into the youthful mind, virtuous principles, embodied in the 
pleasing form of amusement, and to impart an air of fascina- 
tion to reason, and allurement to truth. 

It is difficult, in a miscellaneous work, depending conside- 
rably on the assistance of occasional contributors, to offer any 
precise plan by which it is to be znvariab/y conducted; the ac- 
cidental failure of general contributions, may occasionally in- 
duce us to extend our quotations beyond their prescribed li- 





edly, often exclude selected matter. 


The price to subscribers will be four dollars per annum, paya- 





insensible of the task which we have assumed, as editors of a - 


mits, and the press of original communications will, undoubt- 
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Biography, one of the most useful as well as pleasing spe- 
cies of reading, exhibiting man as “the is,”’ and presenting the 
human character in a just light, serving as an example to fol- 
low, or a beacon to shun, will occasionally occupy our. pages. 
We shall avail ourselves of this portion of our paper to pre- 
sent to our fair readers, sketches of distinguished female 
characters, w ho have been the ornament of their age, by their 
extraordinary acquire ments and distinguished literary produc- 
tions, or have reflected honor on the human character by their 
heroism i in danger, or patient submission in calamity. 

It is, perhaps, too justly the subject of regret, that the gene- 
ral tendency of Novels, is to enervate the mind, and by ex- 
hibiting to the youthful reader, scenes which can never be 
realised, they totally unfit him for that station in life which, 
by birth and capacity, he is destined to fill, Yet, because 
some have too highly drawn the scenes of common life, and 
have decked out vice in meritricious ornaments, and thus ex- 
hibited to youth a model, at once ridiculous and dangerous to 
follow, shall a// be condemned? 

Do not the works of a Richardson, a Goldsmith, and a Por- 
ter exhibit characters worthy of imitation; and are not the 
Ticar of Wakefield, Grandison, and the Scottish Chiefs, 
works, which may, with safety and i improvement, be read by 
youth ‘of either sex? 

Such we be believe the opinion of almost every liberal per- 
son: we shall, therefore, occasionally present our readers with 
short novel or romance, which, exhibiting some historical 
fact in a pleasing form, shall have the power to instruct as 
well as amuse. 

The Tatler, Spectator, &c. are proofs, to what extent peri- 
odical essays may be rendered useful, we shall, therefore, de- 
dicate a large portion to useful and amusing essays, with 
general strictures on society, and satyrical remarks on pre- 
vailing errors: and though we cannot promise that the cor- 
respondents of the i shall equal a Johnson or an 
iction. yetore may pe assert thageeame 
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lighten our labours, no feeling of private gratitude or personal 
respect shall ever induce us to admit an article in our columns, 
which shall not conform to the rule which we have prescribed 
as our line of duty. 

It is the reproach of journalists to promise more than they 
ever perform; to chalk out paths of pursuit, which they never 
follow.—This is perhaps rather the effect of indolence than 
inability, for we hold it a maxim in literature, that whatever 
a man can imagine, it is scarcely possible that he should lack 
ability to perform: and as we are determined never to merit 
the charge of indolence or inattention to our duty, we flatter 


ourselves that the Mag zine will ever merit the patronage of 


those who honour it by their support. 

Encouraged by a very respectable list of subscribers, thus 
early received, we send forth the Philadelphia Magazine as 
a candidate for more extensive gubne patronage. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. 


THE PEDLAR.....No. I. 


[ama jolly gay pedlar, 
Come here to sell my ware; 
In all things I’m a medler 


a * * * Oscar and Malvina. 


WitTuout any of those troubles, which usually attend pe- 
riodical writers, in selecting appropriate names and mottos, 
we start off, full handed, with both; which we took the liberty 
to borrow from a brother scribbler, and which we mean to 
return—as soon as we are done with them. 

Like most pedlars, we shall exhibit a variety—and from 
want of uniformity in what we shall produce, we know not 
but they will rather deserve the name of notions than ideas. 
We make no o promises of what we intend, as we are not 
raising expectations which we can not gratify. 
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*vening. The soul of Oscar swe 


yet in consideration of former particular acts of singular be- 
nevolence—and that the conseguence of the evil act had 
ceased, as well as future evil intentions entirely controlled, 
then mercy may be extended with justice. 

But there are instances which almost daily occur, where 
our bank of mercy is too largely called upon, with any re- 
gard to that duty we owe moral society or ourselves. In- 
stances occur, where the happiness of an individual has been 
almost destroyed, their reputation injured in the estimation 
of many friends, and rendered a sporting foot ball for ene- 
mies, by the malice or misconduct of another, (whether a 
pretended friend or an open enemy is immaterial) and yet 
we see the person so injured pardoning the offender, almost 
without repentance, and.even excusing the crime, without an 
acknowledgment of the guilt on the part of the offender. 

Such a person may lay this “ flattering unction to their 
soul,” that they are doing a magnanimous deed in thus 
‘“‘ forgiving their enemies,” but they must remember that 
they owe a duty to society; and that this ready forgiveness 
of injury is a commutation with guilt—not a discharge of that 
duty—and that by a permission of crime, with impunity, we 
only invite future aggression; which mercy, is not only an 
evil to ourselves, but a crime against society. 

It has been remarked, that a man never appears so truly 
great and noble as when forgiving great injuries. Now we 
humbly conceive, that a man never degrades himself more, 
nor renders himself more despicable than when forgiving great 
injuries without compensation—thereby rendering himself 
liable to new insults, and almost asking a-repetition of the 
same attack. x: 

The pusillanimous forgive injuries, because they lack spi- 
rit to resent them. The mis_r forgives an injury, because 
the friendship of the offender is for his interest.—But the 
man of principle demands thatithe laws of °2!/-preservation 
and of moral society be complied with. 

He refuses to give his back as a barrier against public in- 
dignation, which should reach the head of the offender. 

He who without proper satisfaction pardons the offender, 
despises the mandates of public law, sets at nought the sa- 
cred regard to social peace, which he is bound to show, and 
becomes a participator in the very guilt which he is trying to 
extenuate. 

If man would but once consider his great duty to himself, 
his awful responsibility to society, he would never counte- 
nance guilt by a too hasty forgiveness of real injuries. 
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THE MORNING SONG OF OSCAR. 
Imitation of Ossian. 


Tue mists of the morning were heavy upon the hills of Le- 
ga; their dun form rolled upon the mountain like the chased 
deer of the field. . 

Sad sat Oscar upon the lonely rock. He saw the dense 
form of the clouds roll before him like the race of the child- 
ren of men. . 

The sun rose from his bed of water, and chased the dews 
of the morning from his presence. 

Oscar saw the brightly rolling majesty of the orb of day; 
he lesser themes of his harp were forgotten,—his hands 
wept the oft vibrating strings—they were tuneful as the 
arp of that spirit who strikes his cords among the stars of 

dat the theme. He leaned 
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upon his harp, and waked upon its tuneful strings the song 
of the morning. 

Whence is thy course, Father of Light, with joy thou 
wakest the morning:—the east beams with thy going forth 
and the stars fly at thy presence. The warrior of other years, 
shakes his grey locks, and renews his strength at thy rising. 

The grey bounding deer starts from his covert at thy sight, 
and leaps as thou pourest askance thy welcome ray; but soon 
he melts in thy presence and seeks again this cave of mist, 
till thy strength has past. 

The green grass shoots his blades to thee, and the young 
trees nod at thy presence. 

The storm is up and the tempest is upon the mountain, 
the dark spirit of Loda rolls the thunder around the rock of 
his power—the islands of the sea are dashed with the waves 
of the storm—at thy coming the tempests are afar, the grim 
spirit of the blast rolls himself into his own dark form and 
retires upon the wings of the storm. 

Thou pourest thy rays upon the islands and they smile 
with joy. 

And yet great as thou art, thou must one day fall. 

The light of thy goings must be no more. _ 

It shall come, when thou shalt retire behind thy hills of 
evening; and the gray mist of morning shall be no more 
chased with thy presence. ‘Thou art not of thyself—given 
of light,—thy great spirit whose name my harp may not awak- 
en, gives thy bright form the power of day—and shall in 
years to come drive thee into darkness. 

E’er that my harp shall cease—my voice shall be heard no 
more and the song of peace shall be silent. 

My gray locks shall cease to drink the dew of evening— 
and my decaying frame shall slumber in its narrow house. 

E’er that, Malvina, thou shalt slumber . Thy spirit 
shail float upon the -loud—shall ride upon the wings of the 
southern breeze. Th, 2ery forr.shall sail upp gthe moon- 
beams of evening—lI will watch thee upon wind— gy ™ 
upon my lonely rock - No—I shall sleep in 4/When 
ness—long, long e’er her lovely form shall be a dytobe at 
the clouds. The tear of Oscar fell upon his harp—+tl? PSs! 
were tuneless and moist—he raised his eyes to the sp..4 
the air—his harp poured a strain loud and dreadful—, 
love of Malvina was his only joy. fa, 

The strain of the bars of the song of peace. «2 
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. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF HANNAH MORE. 


In the elegant branches of literature the subject of our 
present biography, Miss Hannah More, has contributed more 
than any female writer of the passing age, who, though in 
early life moving in that once-thought humble line, a school- 
mistress, was even then justly celebrated for her literary ac- 
complishments, whilst the elegant simplicity of her poems 
and other productions, joined to the virtuous and pious sen- 
timents which they all inculcate, not only appeared to come 
with peculiar grace from a female pen, but even tended much 
to increase the respectability and general importance of that 
profession of which she has been so bright an ornament. 

It would be contrary to general bienseance, and indeed to 
that chivalrous gallantry which we are proud to profess to- 
wards every individual of that sex for whose instruction and 
improvement our pages are written, to state the year in 
which our fair subject first opened her eyes upon 2 world 
destined to admire her; but not to excite curiosity without an 
attempt to allay it, we shall just hint that Miss More’s first 





literary production was ushered into public notice in 1773, 
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year. 

Her father was either the curate or the incumbent of Han- 
ham, or rather officiating clergyman to a chapel of ease in 
that place, in the county of Gloucester, and in the vicinity of 
Bristol, with a famWy of four daughters; and though he was 
aman as much distinguished for his classical knowledge as 
for the goodness of his heart, yet so little favoured by the 
gifts of fortune, that he was able to give his darling children 
little more than a good education, with which the eldest 
three began their career in the world by establishing a little 
school in their native village, which they conducted at first 
upon an humble plan; but so rapidly did their reputation in- 
crease, and so well did they show themselves qualified for 


much above the rank of their first pupils, were soon intrusted 
to their charge, whose morals and general improvement were 
so conspicuous, that several ladies of fortune and influence 
in their neighbourhood made it a point to patronize them, 
persuading them to remove to Park-street, in Bristol, in the 
year 1765, where their boarding-school was instantly fully 
attended, and for many years preserved that celebrity so 
well known to the greatest portion of our fair readers, 
At this period, the youngest daughter, Hannah, was only 
ten years of age, yet a fondness for reading had induced a 
general taste for literature, further cultivated by a few good 
books in the library at home, as well as by the kind accom- 
modation of her neighbouring friends, amongst whose con- 
tributions novels did not fail to find a place, and we are told 
that the first opportunity she had of giving the reins to her 
- Imagination in that dangerous ye 
literary amusement, was in perus 
sonian specimen of Pamela, 
Her studies, however, were soon more *¢arnedly and use- 
fully “direged on her removal with er sisters to Bristol, 
eee became a near neighbour of the classical, benevo- 
pRev. Dr. Stonehouse, to whose friendly assistance 
much indebted, not only for the direction of her stu- 
also, itis said, for the examination and correction 
arliest productions, the first of which was the Search 
Happiness, a kind of dramatic poem, printed at Bristol 
773, and published in London, where it was most favour- 
received. he plot of this little piece is perfectly in-ar- 
cial, but the poetry did infinite credit to the youthful au- 
thoress, whether we consider the harmony of the verse, the 
happiness of the sentiments, the strength of thought, or the 
purity of expression. Four young ladies, personated by 
some of her friends in private parties, set out on a tour to 
the mansion of Urania; and after there telling her all their 
fauits, we beg pardon, foibles, and explaining their several 
characters and dispositions, the good old matron dismisses 
them with this sage maxim:— 
‘*¢ Let woman, then, her real good discern, 
‘¢ And her true interest of Urania learn; 
“ Her lowest name the tyrant of an hour, 
** And her best empire negligence of power; 
‘* By yielding, she obtains the noblest sway, 
* And reigns securely when she seems t’ obey.” 
sine thus initiated our fair readers into the real, original, 
and infallible secret of female freemasonry, we shall proceed to 
notice a more regular dramatic work called the IJnfexible 
Captive, founded on the well known Roman story of the self- 
devoted Regulus. ‘The model which she took for this work 
was the opera of JMetustasio, on the same subject, which be- 
ing only in three acts she extended to five, and in a kind of 
free translation of the original work, independent of her own 
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when the ingenious authoress was barely in her eighteenth valuable additions, she did full justice to the fne moral de- 


scriptions so peculiar tothe genius and manner of that ad- 
mired Italian poet. 

The praises of her friends, and the success which at this 
period had attended Goldsmith’s beautiful yet simple tale of 
Edwin and Angelina, induced Miss More to attempt the same 
style of poetic verse; and in 1776 she produced Sir Eldred 
of the Bower, accompanied by the Bleeding Rock, two legen- 
dary tales; of the first of which, though the story of the poem 
actually harrows up the soul, yet it was so ably executed as to 
seize upon the attention, being adorned with every charm of 
ease, of elegance, pathos, and melodious numbers. The accom- 
panying tale is a pretty classical b2j0u, embellished with beauti- 
ful lines, and heightened by an uncommon fancy, nay, form- 
ing a happy imitation of Ovid, an author whom she appears 
to have studied with success; indeed we have heard it said 
on good authority that Miss More is not only mistress of the 
living languages but also of the classics; and in this tale she 
has with great felicity of imitation given a description of a 
romantic rock near her early residence, from whence flows a 
crimson stream, its colour occasioned by the red _ strata 
through which it percolates in its native mountains. 

In 1777, Miss. More published an Ode to Dragon, Mr. Gar- 
rick’s house dog at Hampton, a witty compliment to that ce- 
lebrated actor on his retiring from the stage; and in the same 
year appeared her Essays for Young Ladies, written in very 
elegant language, and useful as a guide to proper subjects of 
study. Of these we shall merely quote the words of a cotem- 
porary critic, that though equally calculated to direct the 


‘morals and the taste of those to whom they are addressed, 
t sometimes elegant path of} yet would there be no impropriety in putting them into the 
ing the well known Richard- | hands of grown gentlewomen, nay, even of those 
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for whom Time bath turn’d, unseen, 
‘3s hundred thousand giasses,” 

who hath given to trumps and spadti/e an undivided power in 
trust over the life estates of those venerable beings, and who, 
though 1n taste incorrigibie, might yet improve in morais. 

Miss More had about this period been strongly recom- 
mended to Garrick by Dr. Stonehouse, with whom he was 
particularly intimate, and that performer, or rather manager, 
as he was at that time, entered warmly into her interests, ex- 
erting himself much for her tragedy of Percy, which was 
partly founded on the celebrated French play of Gabrielle de 
Vergy, by Belloy, and was first performed in 1778, meeting 
with great success from the original story being most inge- 
niously ingrafted upon our popular tale of Chevy Chase, and 
holding itself no contemptable station in the ranks of modern 
tragedy, the sentiments being natural and delicate, and the 
language flowing and easy. But when we speak of the suc- 
cess of this piece, we must not forget that both the prologue 
and epilogue were written in the highest style of English 
wit and humour by Garrick himself! Her next tragedy of 
Fatal Falsehood, in the style of Otway, came out in 1780, and 
was well received, though not equal to Percy: the prologue 
was from her own pen, but perhaps no play could fail when 


Sheridan, as in this instance, contributed the epilogue. 
(To be continued.) 





ANECDOTE. 


On one of the evenings of performance of a country company in a barm 
fitted up for a theatre, the display of the sun in its meridian lustre, wf 
necessary to the cunning of the scene. A large sheet of oiled paper lug 
nated with candles behind effected this object. By some aecident one 
the lights fell against this ingenious contrivance, which the manager, w 











was playing his character, @ljgagved. He roared out to the prompt 
‘Ned, Ned, snuff out the sun? fill set the clouds in a‘flame! 
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‘self: she observed my emotion, and, in her ingenuous innocence, pitied 


EDWARD AND PAULINA. 


In the year 1795, I travelled into a province of Germany that crosses 
the Rhine. Chance directed me to an inn, filled with French emigrants, 
of Condé’s corps. 

At a numerous table, near an aged soldier, I observed a young female, 
whose extraordinary beauty struck me with astonishment; her dress and 
manners were simple and unaffected; her countenance had the mark ol 
profound sorrow; her eyes were fearfully and anxiously cast around; and 
she uttered not a word. 

A young man, with a most prepossessing appearance, sat alone ata 
small table; he appeared lost in his reflections, and did not partake of the 
food presented to him. . 

I asked his permission to dine at the same table. He answered me cl- 
villy; his accent discovered him to be an Englishman. I immediately ad- 
dressed him in his own language; and we entered into conversation. The 
young man, pleased at finding a person to whom he could make himself un- 
derstood, became animated, and by degrees unreserved. , 

He was incessantly looking at the handsome female; and when their 
eyes met, his emotion was visible. I ventured to ask, if he knew this young 
lady. His only answer was a deep sigh, and a sudden blush. 
Nevertheless, being strongly urged to unfold himself, and encouraged by 
the concern I evinced, the young Englishman thought me worthy of his 
confidence, and entered upon his narrative: — 

«© Edward ———— is my name. My mother died at my birth. I was 
only eighteen years of age.when I lost my father, who had himself been 
my instructor: he bequeathed me an immense fortune; and, without any 
friend to advise, or controul me, I was exposed to all the temptations of 
such a city as London; which I had the happiness to resist. 

‘ To dissipate the influence of melancholy, occasioned by the loss I had 
sustained, I resolved tomake the tour of Europe; and departed with Wil- 
liam, one of my father’s old and faithful servants. 

‘«‘ T commenced my travels in France; and wished to terminate them in 
a second visit to this delightful country. I was in Sicily; embarked in a 
vessel at Messina; and arrived at Marseilles. 

¢¢ A rich banker of this city, to whom IJ had letters, invited me to his 
superb country mansion, a few leagues distant. I proceeded with my 
horse, followed by my faithful servant. It was in the middle of spring; and 
I enjoyed voluptuously the riches that nature every where displayed around. 

“‘ The beauty of a park we were passing, enriched and enlivened by 
the last rays of the setting sun, attracted my notice; the iron gate was 
open: and being fatigued with heat. | could not resist the desire of tra- 
versing this delightful spot. I gave my horse to Wilham, and strayed into 
the adjoining alleys and groves. I meet with a grotto; I advance to the 
entrance, and behold—(how shall I express my surprise! )—an angelic crea- 
ture! laid upon a bank of moss, shaded with flowers! who did not appear to 
have attained her sixteenth year. My sight had never been dazzled with 
a form so beautiful, so graceful, or so fascinating. Intoxicated, and trans- 
ported with extacy, I remained immoveable, and contemplated her per- 
fections. A little spaniel, laid at her feet, discovers me, barks, and awakes 
his mistress. 

‘“* How great is her astonishment and affright at seeing a man, a stran- 
ger! Confusion checked her utterance; she wished to fly, but had not 
power to move. I felt for her situation; entreated her to banish every 
fear, and pardon my intrusion. My respectful demeanour soon quieted 
her alarm. I confessed, that, had her dog not betrayed me, I should have 
been absorbed in the contemplation of her charms, and enchained to the 
spot on which I stood. 

_ A lovely blush and tender look convinced me that this ingenuous 
compliment was not displeasing. In rising, she accepted my proffered ser- 
vices; no sooner had I touched her hand, than a rapid fire ran through my 
veins, and inflamed my heart; I trembled; and scarcely could sustain my- 


that which she mistook for sudden indisposition. 

‘* | eonducted her towards the castle, or rather she conducted me; for 
we were both confused. I dreaded the moment that was to sever us, per- 
haps for ever: this horrible idea restored me to self-possession. 1 entreat 
afew minutes’ attention, and energetically describe the ardency of the 
passion with which [ am inspired. My language, my looks, and my embar- 
rassment,——the tender and impressive tone in which I pressed her to un- 
fold her sentiments,—triumphed over her timidity; and she promised to 
give me an interview the next day, at the same hour, in the beloved grotto. 

‘** | mounted my hef co and visited the banker, who was at a loss to ac- 
count for my abstrageme All night my thoughts were occupied with the 
unforeseen rencontour fhich had, in a moment, decided my destiny. ‘“ | 
love, and am belov} me said I; “ 1 ain Lord ; Lamrich; who wi!! 
oppose my happinc 
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| whether all that had passed the preceding day was not a dream.—TI disco- 





vered the park and alleys; | drew near the grotto; I trembled a coup 
d’ewil reanimated my hope; she whom I adored was present, shining in all 
her charms; and her soft smile, and lovely blush, sufficiently declared the 
pleasure she felt in seeing me again. F 

‘** When our first transports had subsided, I begged to know her name 
and rank. I learned that she was the daughter of a poor gentleman, who 
died in battle. An orphan in early life, she was placed under the protec- 
tion of a distant relation. By chance she met the Marchioness of C***, 
who was so much delighted with her extreme beauty, and amiable quali- 
ties, that she adopted her, and took her home. Paulina informed me, that 
the Marchioness would remain only a few days in Provence, and that she 
would return to Versailles, to attend at court. 

‘* | gave her the particulars of my rank and fortune; but nothing ap- 
peared to interest her, save the solemn vow I made never to marry any 
other woman. We concerted the means of seeing each other every even- 
ing, and the most profound secresy veiled our happiness. 

‘The day of the Marchioness’s departure arrived; and Paulina took 
an affectionate leave of me; our grief was, nevertheless, softened by the 
certainty of soon meeting each other again at Versailles. It was agreed 
that I should take a house suited to my rank, and that I should be present- 
ed to the Marchioness, who was known to have a partiality for foreigners 
of rank. 

‘¢ T resort to Versailles. The English ambassador introduces me to so- 
ciety; he is well known to the Marchioness, who gives me the most flatter- 
ing reception. My visit had lasted a full hour, and the charming Paulina 
did not appear. Cards were proposed, I began to despair of seeing her for 
whom alone I had been introduced, when I suddenly perceived her behind 
the arm-chair of the Marchioness: my mind was confused; I paid no at- 
tention to the game; I lost two hundred guineas; and received every mark 
of attention from the ladies. , 

‘‘ [ staid to supper, but could find no opportunity of uttering a single 
word to my dear Paulina. I was retiring, much affected at the restraint 
I had undergone, when I saw a billet at my feet; a signal taught me it was 
from her I loved. I flew home to read the contents; which were— 
‘Dear Edward, 

‘You wish to be united to me for ever; and are the only object of my 
regard. We have great difficulties to overcome; and my inexperience 
and timidity would leave me little to hope, without the kind aid of a com- 
passionate man. 

‘ An old valet-de-chambre of the Marchioness, named Ricaud, formes 

ly attached to my family, has always testified the most_lively rega.o™ 
me, and had my entire confidence. Ihave not scrupled to acquaint him 
with our sentiments; and these are the measures we have concerted—— 
You are every day to send one of your valets, disguised, to Ricaud. When 
he has any thing to communicate, he will appoint the hour you are to be at 
the Orangerie; and when the Marchioness is absent, and there is a possi- 
bility of procuring an interview, confide in his care and prudence.’ 
‘* Fortune, and the good Ricaud, assisted our wishes; few days passed 
that I did not see the idol of my heart. In the study of my favourite, her 
amiability aad perfections every moment increased my attachment. I 
could no longer exist without her; and, impatient to put an end to the state 
of anxiety and constraint in which we languished, I expressed my deter- 
mination to s@licit the Marchioness to favour my designs. 


‘** Ricaud earnestly dissuaded me from this measure. ‘ Rather fear,’ 


|said he, ‘lest the Marchioness should penetrate your sentiments for her 


young protegée.” lentreated him to explain himself; but he constantly 
declined it. ‘ My lord,’ added he, ‘ believe an old servant; J dare not in- 
form her of your attachment; if you wish to secure the possession of her 
whom you love, do not hesitate te employ the only method left, which is to 
carry her off, and to carry her off promptly.’ 

‘“* We immediately agreed upon all the measures necessary to insure 
success; and that, in less than eight days, we should take the road to Eng- 
land. ‘The faithful Ricaud omitted nothing that zeal and prudence coal 
suggest; and, at length the day and hour arrived which was, for ever to 
unite me to Paulina. 

** At midnight, my carriage was ready; every minute, I was in expec- 
tation of Ricaud and my well-beloved. The clock strikes one;—they 
come not!—T'wo, and no person appears! —AL night is passed in this dread- 
ful state of suspense. ‘Twenty times] send to Ricaud; but the doors of 
the Marchioness’s mansion are shut: and all communication with him is 
broken off; while I am racked with the most cruel torments. 

** At nine o’clock, I received a note, that Ricaud would soon wait upon 
me. He came; his appearance was pale, and inauspicious—I felt my 
blood freeze. I begged him to relieve me from my present anguish. : You 
are aman, said he; collect yourself and hear me. 

‘* Yesternight, shortly after you had left the house, the Marchioness en+ 








with a tardiness that my impatience could ill brook: 


*¢ The day linger 
vroached; I flew to the place which was to assure me, 


at length, eveniiig | 


\ | 


tered her carriage with Miss Paulina, and drove to the Princess de ***’s; 
which has never before occurred. When they returned, it was near one 
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. 


i saw that Paulina had been in tears, and that she was viclent- 
ly agitated. I had no opportunity to hazard a question; and confined my- 
self to the observation of what was passing. A waiting woman appeared 
at the door of her mistress’s boudoir, and gave an order toa valet. 

‘¢ He returned in a little time with M. A. surgeon to Madame the 
Marchioness; who was immediately introduced.—I was excessively un- 
easy, and continued to ramble about the adjoining room.—Methought | 
heard groaning; and I shuddered. At hearing the door about to be opened, 


o’clock. 


I quickly ran towait for the surgeon; and, under pretence of lighting him, f 


held my flambeau to his face. I saw, with affright, spots of blood upon his 
cravat and clothes. When I noticed it, he turned pale, and answered 
me, that the Marchioness had just been bled for a desperate complaint, and 
hastily fled. 

«« The remainder of the night, Madam was shut up with Miss Paulina, 
and two women, her most intimate confidants. At break of day, one of 
them gave orders for post horses, and to get every thing ready for the de- 
parture of the Marchioness. 

«¢ At five o’clock she entered a carriage; Miss Paulina was supported 
by two attendants, who seated themselves on each side of her: her weak- 
ness was extreme: and her face dreadfully pale. I inquired the cause; 
one of the women answered me with indifference, that she had an he- 
morrhage. In reality, I saw the blood still streaming from her mouth. I 
should have tried to obtain further evidence, but the carriage fled, and all 
disappeared. 

(To be Concluded in our nezt.) 





A JOURNEY IN A DILIGENCE. 


By a Parisian. 


Errner through a whim or perhaps from economy, I am not fond of 
travelling in a post-chaise, where often one has no other companion than a 
servant, to whom one has nothing to say—or a travelling partner, who 
sleeps ove half of the way. I sometimes amuse myself with chatting to the 
postilion; but as the noise of the carriage often compels one to repeat more 
than three times the same thing, and he has soon also informed one of the 
owners of the different castles on the road, and also about the number of 
travellers who have gone by his chaise from time to time. A diligence, well 
loaded, is like a little travelling town, which has its different quarters, its 
government, and its police, nay, even its spectacles; its population, it is 
true, seldom exceeds thirty individuals, taking together the postilions and 
the domestic animals which often accompany the travellers; but this popu- 

=~~“sy has its laws, its prejudices, its precedence, and its customs....'The-in- 
terior of the diligence is the quarter which the beau monde imhabit; it is 
the Fauxbourg St. Germain of the dihgence; the box is Le Marias, and the 
roof is the eity quarter. 

I took my place a week beforehand, in order to ensure myself a front 
seat within side; we were to set off at midnight, and at half past eleven all 
my arrangements were made, and I was seated in the rolling house which 
was to transport me from the banks of the Seine to those of the Garonne. 

Already the packages, the trunks, the portemanteuz, the boxes of every 
size and of every description, were successively stowed and balanced, either 
in the recesses or upon the roof of this enormous conveyance: already the 
driver, with whip in hand, came to call the travellers together: one only 
was wanting——it was a military man; no matter, twelve o’clock struck, and 
the last moment was spent in adieux; no other sentences were heard, than, 
‘¢ Be sure you write to me; do not forget my commissions; kiss the children 
for me; a pleasant journey—”’ 

And now, clattering through the streets on a fine moonlight night, the 
calm we enjoy is only disturbed by the noise of the wheels, and the heavy 
machine almost shakes the houses by which it passes. A profound silence 
reigns during the first hour, only interrupted by the yawns or sighs of some 
of my fellow travellers, whose features Ijendeavoured to descry by the partial 
light of the lamps. The only perceptible object was, that close tome, was a 
great elastic snoring mass, which squeezed me close into the corner. I had 
no other means of breathing than to oppose my elbow against the pressure 
I endured from my neighbour, and which, bending like a bow, I placed 
against his right side: this obliged him sometimes to break silence, by say- 
ing, ‘* Sir, your elbow is in my way.”’ Towhich I made reply, “ Sir, your 
body is in my way;”’ and he immediately fell asleep again. 

i was a long time wondering what prevented me stretching my legs, if 
some one less ceremonious than myself, had not stretched out his so sudden- 
ly, that the above action ended in a barking and a bite on the leg, which 
appeared to me to belong to an Englishman, if I may judge by the expres- 
sive oath which accompanied a second kick against the animal, whose cries 
awoke his mistress. She, with a squeaking voice, uttered the words impo- 
lite and brutal. The Englishman maintained, “ that the dog had no right 
to come into the coach.” The lady said she had paid for his place. Never- 


theless, to terminate the quarrel, and to keep her dog from being ill used 





| ear, and set himself in a boxing attitude. 





by the foreigner, she took him on her lap, where he remained very peace- 
ably. 

This little nocturnal scene caused a burst of laughter, particularly from 
a female, whom I imagined to be young and pretty, though I knew not 
why: this amiable giggler was separated from me by my oppressor, and had 
opposite to her some one, whose head, abandoned to the jolting of the ma- 
chine, struck continually against his opposite neighbour, without either of 
them complaining of the rencontre. 

Again we became quiet for a time, and we drove on to the tune of my 
fat neighbour’s snoaring, when a horseman in full gallop, accompanied by 
horrible oaths, called on the postillion to stop. It was our lieutenant of 
hussars, who had forgot, as he was supping at the Lionese Coffee-house, with 
a dozen of friends of both sexes, that the diligence never waited for any 
one. The officer continuing his oaths, and heartily cursing the driver, paid 
for the horse which had conducted him from Paris to Rambouillet, seated 
himself on the box, and we pursued our journey. 

As soon as we were able, by a beautiful rising sun, to distinguish ob- 
jects, we began to look at one another. The species of tun, under ahuman 
figure, which sat next me, and who was still asleep, seemed to engross the 
looks of every one, and was saluted by an universal laugh, which in the 
end awakened him: he lifted up a worsted night-cap which he had drawn 
over his eyes, stretched his arms, gave a long and loud yawn, drew out his 
watch, and began to speak of breakfast. 

The female, who sat opposite to me, and on whose lap was a dog of the 
wolf breed, appeared to be about forty; her face was half concealed under 
a black velvet bonnet, ornamented with two feathers which had once been 
white: [ remarked that she held on her arm a large work-bag, from whence 
peeped out some manuscripts, which made me imagine, as I heard her 
quaver several opera airs, that she was some provincial comedian; and I 
was not mistaken. 

The Englishman, wrapped up ina thick great coat, and his head covered 
with a fur cap, kept rubbing his leg which had been bit by the dog; whist- 
led, looked out at the surrounding country, and swallowed some gulps of 
rum, out of a little flask of leather, with which he had provided himself: it 
was in vain that the fat man praised the wholesome custom of taking some 
comfortable liquor in the morning, while one is travelling; the Eglishman 
drank again, stopped up his flask, and put again in his pocket. 


We stopped to breakfast; and I saw, for the first time, my fellow travellers 
belonging to the fauxbourg of the diligence. The hussar had already made 
an acquaintance on the box with a plump blooming nurse of Russet, who 
had just been delivering up her nurse child. The travellers who were 


perched on the rvof, made haste.to get down: one amunyst them, either , 


through haste, or to give a proof of his agility, disdained to make use of 
the steps, and, as he went to jump off, he took his measures so ill, that his 
foot got entangled in the wheel, and, to save himself, he laid hold of the 
first thing that presented itself. This chanced to be the collar of the Eng- 
lisman’s great coat, he happened to be the last who got out of the diligence, 
and who now shared the fall of the passenger on the roof, and rolled with 
him on a neighbouring dunghill, which was close to the place where our 
conveyance stopped. This adventure caused a general laugh, but the 
gaiety of the rest only added to the vexation of the two unfortunate tra- 
vellers. The Englishman, as he got up, swore a most tremendous oath; 
while the provincial articulated a dang it, which he accompanied with a 
posture of defiance; on which the Englishman gave him a good box on the 
The native of Marseilles, little 
versed in those accomplishments taught on the banks of the Thames, seized 
the handle of a pitchfork, with which he would certainly have knocked the 
young Englishman down, if he had listened to the advice of the fat gentle- 
man, who cried out from the diligence, where he remained to take his 
breakfast, ‘‘ Strike as hard as you can; they took two ships from me before 
war was declared; revenge the loss of our colonies on the back of that 
young blade.”” We thought proper, however, to interfere, and had the sa- 
tisfaction of separating the combatants, whom we dragged with us to the 
inn. 

We were witnesses there of a tenderconjugal meeting between the dog’s 
mistress and one of the travellers on the roof: this loving pair, both provin- 
cial actors, met again, afier a separation of twelve years, and their rejoic- 
ings were performed awkwardly enough, on the chance which had made 
them contract, each without the knowledge of the other, an engagement 
at the same theatre. The explanation of this seemed to promise a truly 
comic scene; but it was interrupted by the curses of the fat gentleman 
against his housekeeper, who had placed, in¢~ \ ‘he pockets of the di- 
ligence, the half of a fowl, which he had promi¢*” ‘elf for his breakfast. 
Unhappily the lady’s dog had smelt this proyP’{©°™ ring the night, and 
while he lay on the lap of his mistress he prot “'€™'4¥his position, being 
just even with this temporary buffet, to make gb+ ,,.°"“2nt meal at the ex- 
pense of our privateer captain. This accidents*:, © ‘s all laugh heartily 
over our breakfast, though, at the same time, it wote! on 2 discussion on 
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_ 9a introduced me without the least difficulty, and put me in possession of the 


the right ofthe dog toa place in the inside; and, all parties being consult- 
ed, it was decided that the dog should be put under the care of the husband, 
and finish his journey on the roof. 


This point being settled, we again ascended the heavy machine. 


(Z'o be concluded in our next.) 





HISTORY OF A FRENCH BARBER. 


I was a barber at Luneville, and naturally of an ambitious disposition, 
I sought every opportunity of illustrating my razor, I had found means 
to get admittance into the royal palace, where I had the honour of shaving 
Monsieur de Voltaire without cutting him, which was no little achieve- 
ment, for never before had I met with such a beard, or so unsteady a head. 
But not satisfied with so trifling a success, I aspired to the high honour of 
reckoning amongst my customers, Father Menou, a Jesuit, andconfessor to 
king Stanislaus. I had observed that one Thomas, aid-de-camp to his ma- 
jesty’s head cook, was daily employed in carrying up the reverend father’s 
dinner and supper, likewise that he was occasionally admitted at his toilet. 
I therefore begged of him to offer my services to Father Menou, and pro- 
mised to shave him gratis into the bargain, as soon as he should have a 
beard. You may judge by this that | was no stranger to court manners. 

I had not yet been introduced, when one day I met little Thomas stand- 
ing by the pantry. The poor child was bathed in tears, and laid hold of my 
arm, saying: ‘Oh, Mr. Barber! have pity on me, I am ruined!’—‘ What is 
the matter, my lad.-—* The cook had given me a pig to scald—it is written 
in the bill of fare—it is to be served on the king’s table; I am ruined!’— 
‘ Well, iny boy, you must scald it.’-—‘ Impossible, Mr. Barber; I have inad- 
vertently left it so long in boiling water, that the bristles are so set I cannot 
scrape a single hair: unless you assist me, I am undone.’—‘ What can I do 
for you then?’ —‘If you would only shave’—‘whom?’—‘That pig.’ ‘ Are you 
in your proper senses? Do you think J could so disgrace my razor?’—‘ Take 
this twenty-four sous piece, and when you have done, you shall be intro- 
duced to Father Menou.’ This promise blinded me: I held the money in 
my hand; avarice and ambition both assailed me at one time, and I was 
forced to yield consent. Thomas brought forth the patient, and I prepared 
tooperate. The clean shaving cloth, scented wash-ball, and sharpest ra- 
zor were put in requisition. I performed wonders, and can assure you that 
never had a customer got out of my hands with a cleaner skin. 

This grand business being over, Thomas conducted me to the king’s 
ronfessor. The young lad must have been well aware of his credit, for 


PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. 


ANECDOTE OF MARTIN LUTHER. 


Martin Luther used to relate the following instances of excessive ava- 


rice in two persons of his acquaintance. The one never suffered his ser- 
vant to go down into the cellar, unless he saw him first fill his mouth with 
water, which, on returning to his master, he emptied before him. The 
servant evaded this command, by keeping a glass of water in the cellar, 
and employing his time there as he chose between the two mouthfuls of 
water. The other toevery new cheese used to affix these words, as a 
charm against the man’s rapacity: ‘“‘ Glory be to the Father,” &c. The 
servant added: ‘ As it was in the beginning,” 4c. 





MADAME LEFORT, 


In one of the departments of the west, trembled for her husband, im- 
prisoned as a conspirator. She purchased permission to see him. In the 
evening, she flew to him with double garments: she prevailed upon him to 
exchange clothes with her: and thus disguised te go out of the prison: and 
leave her there. The project succeeded: and her husband escaped. The 
next day, it was discovered that his wife had taken his place. The re- 
presentative said to her ina menacing tone—Wretched woman, what have 
you done? My duty, replied she, do your’s. 





Another Instance of Magnanimity ina Wife. 


A similar stratagem happened at Lyons, when this valiant city, compel- 
led to submit to its conquerors, became the theatre of the most barbarous 
executions. One of the inhabitants was to be seized: his wife learnt it: 
she hastened to inform him: gave him her money and jewels, compelled 
him to go away, and put on the clothes of her threatened husband. The 
murderers came, and asked for him: his wife, dressed like him, presented 
herself: and they conducted her to the committee. The error was soon 
discovered. They interrogated her about her husband. She answered, 
that she had been the cause of his flying: and that she was proud of having 
exposed herself to save his life. They threatened her with death, if she 
did not reveal the road that he had taken. Strike when you please, an- 
swered she; I am ready. They added, that the interest of the country 
commanded her to speak. She cried out—TZ'he country commands not to 
outrage nature. 


7 


LORD RUSSEL. 


When Lord Russel was on the scaffold, and preparing to be beheaded, 
he took his watch out of his pocket, and gave it to Dr. Burnet, who assist- 
ed his devotions, with this observation: ‘‘ My time-piece may be of ser- 
vice to you; I have no further occasion for it; my thoughts are fixed on 





zad of the most reverend father, whom I had the satisfaction of shaving 
with equal success to what I had done the pig. I was bid to call again, and 
went home quite proud of myself. My wife was afraid I had lost the use of 
my senses, so elated [ was with joy and dignity. 

O vanity of human grandeur! Whilst I was forming plans of fortune, my 
ruin was near at hand. The cook, as he was guing to spit the pig disco- 
vered that it had not gone through the ordinary preparations. Thomas be- 
ing intimidated, muttered a few incoherent sentences; but when threats 
were poured in upon him, he confessed the whole, and was sentenced by 
his superior officers to pay a fine of six francs, and to a week’s imprison- 
ment. The pig was not sent up to table, but as an indemnification, the 
guests were regaled with the story. His majesty laughed heartily, but 
whenever a king will laugh, there is not one single individual in the king- 
dom but who thinks himself bound to do the same, so that before sun-set I 
was become the sport of the whole town. 

The very next day I was no longer called but the pig’s barber. The 
children would follow me about the streets hooting, and grunted at all my 
customers, ,«- schat they all left me, even two excisemen who thought 


themselv }:?s dgraced by the parallel. Father Menou also dismissed me, 
but I * véhim on account of his being confessor to the king, and 
a Jes MAbecfes, In short, I was completely undone, and left a bar- 


baroviN IN ly vhere nothing but derision awaited me. In other towns I 
have { on t] eyually unfortunate, till I am become so very nervous, that 
I no: purf dare to attempt holding a razor. My wife is confined in 
conseqe, te of a paralytic stroke, whereas my daughter, in the bloom 
of youth® Preaith and beauty, has deserted us to run after a light dra- 
goon, + andhas some hopes of being promoted. Thus it has happened 
that on€ Mgle act of complaisance has occasioned the ruin of an ho- 
nest fay wa Most tremendous consequence of ambition! Dear reader, 


I knov what your situation in life may be, but whatever may hap- 
pei to histg believe me, never suffer yourself to be prevailed upon to 
shave a /!St0 


eternity. 





A gentleman having a pad that started and broke his wife’s neck, a 
neighbouring squire told him he wished to purchase it for his wife to ride 
upon. ‘ No, no,’ says the other, ‘I will not sell the little fellow, because I 
intend to get married again myself.’ 


¥ _—_ 
MARRIAGES. 


On Tuesday evening, the 13th inst. by the Right Revd. Bishop White, 

Mr. Anthony Slater, merchant, to Miss Isabella Macalester, daughter of 

Charles Macalester, Esq. of this city. 

In Friends’ Meeting, in Trenton, on the 8th inst. Caleb Richardson, 

a Philadelphia, to Sarah Newbold, daughter of Joshua Newbold, of 
renton. 


DEATHS. ; 


Mr. John O’Connor, son of captain Christopher O’Connor, quarantine- 
master. His death was occasioned by the fall of a stack of chimneys, at 
the late fire on the 5th inst. where he was actively and usefully engaged as 
a member of one of the fire companies. 

At Nottingham, Prince Georges county, Md. on the 8th inst. general 
Robert Bowen, aged 64; a hero of the revolution, and formerly governor of 
that state. a: 

At Greenwich, Con. Mr. Augustus Peck—burned to death. 

On Sunday the 11th inst. of a lingering and painful illness, Mr. Thomas 
Broome, in the 65th year of his age. 

In England, Nov. 6, her royal highness the princess Charlotte. 

At Batavia, on the 15th of September, captain Stephen Maginnes, of the 





on 


ship Helvetius of Philadelphia. 

















THE APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 








For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


TO THK EVENING STAR. 


Who that sees thee, star of even, 
Shining o’er the dusky height; 

(Twinkling minister of Heaven, ) 
But must bless thy feeble light. 


Who that sees but owns thy influence 
O’er his passions, which it calms; 

And Religion in its true sense, 
Taught by thee his bosom warms. 


Kneeling thus, I bend before thee, 
Teach me right my prayer to frame; 
Power above meI adore thee, 
Thus I hail thy mystic name. 


Wherefore is thy nightly motion, 
When the circling path you trace, 
When you sail th’ etherial ocean 
Through the unknown bounds of space. 


How supreme must be thy pleasure, 
Thus to sail the mystic ways; 

Thus in sweet harmonious measure, 
Hymning forth thy maker’s praise. 


When I leave this earth’s dull mansion, 
(For I would not tarry long,) 

Let me join the bright expansion, 
And with thee attune my song. 





THE NEW YEAR. 
To Miss M. W. 


Come Harp pour a strain to the friend of my soul, 
Forget the dull chords of my heart; ‘ 
Wake that source which so often my passions 
control, 
And the bliss of the season impart. 


What tho’ from our hands another year ’s slipt, 
Still remembrance gives joy to the soul, 

For we but the goblet of happiness sipt, 
And past to another the bowl. 


Let no chill reflection a sorrow impart, 
Nor dim thy lov’d eye witha tear, 
That the friend whom affection now binds to thy 
heart, 
May be low e’er the close of the year. 


For man’s but a flower, (’tis nature’s sure doom,) 
To the grave he for ever must haste; 

And the field which to day is seen in full bloom, 
To-morrow, presents but a waste. 


But thou art a flower, which time cannot kill, 
Immort>lity ’s stampt on thy mind; 

Tho’ the coid hand of death thy petals may chill, 
In heaven they'll bloom more refin’d. 


Yet remember, e’er long, thou fairest of flowers, 
The autumn of life may appear; 

And time on his book has recorded the hour 
To scatter thy foilage to air. 


Thy soul then remov’d to the garden above, 
With its own native plants shall appear; 

There angels shall hail thee with accents of love; 
And with thee a Happy New Year. 





PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE. 


TO EMMA. 


How sweet on thy cheek is the smile which I love, 
As it beams like the sun’s melting ray; 

With lov’d coruscations in dimples it moves, 
And graces in ambush there play. 


But, ah! when the eye is bedim’d with a tear, 
Which flows for the ills of thy friends; 
That drop on thy face, makes thee then doubly 
dear 
To my soul——and new interest lends. 


But, ah! when that tear is seen with a smile, 
How doubly bewitching the scene; 

From the mem’ry of ills, my soul ’twill beguile, 
And the rough hours of life make serene. 





SELECTED. 





THE VIOLET AND THE PANSY. 
A FABLE. 
SHEPHERD, if near thy artless breast, 
The god of fond desires repair, 
Implore him for a gentle guest, 
Implore him with unwearied prayer. 


Should beauty’s soul-enchanting smile, 
Love-kindling looks, and features gay, 

Should these thy wandering eye beguile, 
And steal thy wareless heart away; 


That heart shall soon with sorrow swell, 
And soon the erring eye deplore, 

If in the beauteous bosom dwell 
No gentle virtue’s genial store. 


Far from his hive, one summer day, 
A young and yet unpractised bee, 
Borne on his tender wings away, : 
W ent forth the flowery world to see. 


The morn, the noon, in play he passed, 
But when the shades of evening came, 
No parent brought the due repast, 
And faintness seized his little frame. 


By nature urged, by instinct led, 
The bosom of a flower he sought, 

Where streams mourned round a mossy bed, 
And vioveTs all the bank inwrought. 


Of kindred race, but brighter dyes, 
On that fair bank a pansy grew, 
That borrowed from indulgent skies 
A velvet shade and purple hue. 


The tints that streamed with glossy gold, 
The velvet shade, the purple hue, 
The stranger wondered to behold, 
And to its beauteous bosom flew. 


Not fonder haste the lover speeds, 
At evening’s fall, his fair to meet, 
When o’er the hardly-bending meads 
He springs on more than mortal feet. 


Nor glows his eye with brighter glee, 
When stealing near her orient breast, 
Than felt the fond enamoured bee, 
When first the golden bloom he pressed. 


Ah! pity much his youth untried, 

His heart in beauty’s magic spell! 
So never passion thee betide, 

But where the genial virtues dwell. 





In vain he seeks those virtues there; 
No soul-sustaining charms abound: 
No honeyed sweetness to repair 
The languid waste of life is found 


An aged bee, whose labours led 
hro’ those fair springs, and meads of gold, 
Flis feeble wing, his drooping head 
Beheld, and pitied to behold. 


‘ Fly, fond adventurer, fly the art 

‘ That courts thine eye with fair attire; 
‘ Who smiles to win the heedless heart, 

‘ Will smile to see that heart expire. 


‘ This modest flower of humbler hue, 

‘ That boasts no depth of glowing dyes, 
‘ Arrayed in unbespangled blue, 

‘ The simple cloathing of the skies— 


‘ This flower, with balmy sweetness blest, 
‘ May yet thy languid life renew:’ 

He said, and to the vioLEt’s breast, 
The little vagrant faintly flew. 





EPIGRAM. 


“« Wit is a feather,” Pope has said, 
And females never doubt it; 

So those who’ve least within the head, 
Display the most without it. 











(> TO READERS. 


The Philadelphia Magazine is issued at this 
early period, in order to render the objects, which ' 
itis intended to embrace, more distinctly under- 
stood, than could be hoped from publishing the 
Prospectus alone. 

In our proposals and address, on the first pagés, 
we have exhibited a general outline of the features 
of the work, and the manner in which it will rE 
conducted. 

The present appearance of the Magazine, in re- 
gard to size, form, and typographical execution, 
is such as will characterise the work. The pre- 
mature publication of this first number deprives 
us of the literary aid which has been promised, 
and which will be afforded to future numbers of 
the Magazine. We therefore present our rea: 
ders, in this number, with more selected matter 
than will usually be found in our columns. A 
weekly summary of News will be given in future 
numbers, which in the present was deemed unne- 
cessary- 

Ladies and gertlemen receiving this paper are 
respectfully requested to presery git a few days, 
when a person authorised to recei} s¥4 ybscribers, 
will calland give them an ae ‘ becom- 
ing subscribers, or of returning thet M the ¢ 

Subscriptions also received at *citth proyond- 
ward’s bookstore, corner of Chesy®@F'" T&)2cond 
streets, and at No. 32, South Seve & ” at. 

Communications will, for the pce it be re- 
ceived through the Post office, ho gently! to the 
Editors of the Philadelphia Magai sig of t! 

The work will be continued a/y.} breas a suffi- 
cient number of subscribers are ¢ | nightto war- 


rant the undertaking. la fiat 't 
' figh b 
\ fiscus 
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